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Subject:  "Shopping  for  Towels."  Information  from  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
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More  shopping  hints  today.    This  time  the  hints  are  for  towel  shoppers. 
Your  own  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C,  offers  some  ideas  to  help 
you  get  your  money's  worth  in  towels  at  the  white  sales  this  month.  January 
is  the  traditional  month  for  stocking  up  on  household  linens.    And  if  you  are 
to  "buy  wisely  of  these  advertised  bargains  you  need  a  few  textile  facts  to  guide 
you. 

Some  of  the  towels  you'll  see  on  sale  counters  are  bargains.    And  then 
others  that  look  all  right  at  first  glance  aren't  worth  their  price.    How  are  you 
to  choose  between  them? 

Well,  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  textile  work  at  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  says  that  towels  are  bargains  if  they  are  strongly  made 
of  good  quality  fiber  and  yams,  and  if  they  are  absorbent.    They  need  to  be 
sturdy  enough  to  stand  not  only  the  friction  they  get  with  use  but  also  vigorous 
and  frequent  laundering.    And  they  need  to  be  convenient  in  size  and  weight. 

Speaking  of  size  and  weight,  Miss  O'Brien  doesn't  recommend  oversize 
towels,  those  great  big  bath  towels  that  are  inconvenient  to  handle,  clumsy  in 
the  washing  machine  and  expensive  to  have  laundered.     She  prefers  a  bath  towel 
no  larger  than       by  kS  inches. 

Linen  and  cotton,  of  course,  are  our  old  standbys  for  toweling.    Linen  is 
one  of  the  most  absorbent  of  all  fibers.    But  linen  offered  at  a  very  low  price 
isn't  always  a  bargain.     It  may  be  what  the  textile  people  call  "tow"  linen  — 
that  is,  fabric  made  of  the  short  flax  fibers  which  are  combed  out  during  the 
preparation  of  the  long  ones  for  spinning.    How,  if  these  tow  fibers  aren't  too. 
short,  they  will  make  good  absorbent  toweling,  nice  either  for  hand  towels  or^dish 
towels.    But  too  short  fibers  make  a  fuzzy,   linty  cloth.     Such  towels  leave  lint 
on  the  hands  or  on  the  dishes  you  wipe  with  them.    And  because  they  shed  fiber 
so  rapidly,  they  wear  out  quickly.     Such  a  towel  isn't  as  good  a  buy  as  a  cotton 
towel  sold  for  the  same  price.    Before  you  buy  a  bargain  linen  towel,  better  have 
a  close  look  at  the  fibers  and  rub  it  between  the  hands  to  see  how  the  lint  comes 
off.    Also  ask  the  clerk  about  the  roake-up  of  the  fabric.    The  point  to  remember 
always  is  that  if  a  towel  is  to  stand  wear,   it  must  be  made  of  long  fibers  spun 
into  good  substantial  yarns,  which,   in  turn,  are  put  into  a  strong  fabric. 
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Well,  now  a  few  guides  to  good  bath  tov/els.     Terry  cloth  towels,  or  the 
so-called  'Turkish  towels,  are  very  popular  "because  they  absorb  moisture  readily. 
Textile  manufacturers  years  ago  learned  that  by  making  loops  of  yarns  on  the 
fabric,   they  would  increase  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  for  the  absorption  of 
water.    That's  the  secret  of  the  absorbent  quality  of  Turkish  towels.    But  if  the 
towel  is  to  wear  well,   these  loops  must  have  a  secure  footing  in  the  base  of  the 
fabric,  and  there  must  be  lots  of  them  to  the  square  inch.     If  the  towel  is 
poorly  made,  one  snag  on  just  one  of  the  loops  will  pull  out  a  whole  string  of 
loops  across  the  towel  and  pucker  up  the  entire  cloth.    To  get  an  idea  of  the 
wearing  quality  of  a  bath  towel  before  you  buy,   try  gently  pulling  at  the  loops 
to  see  how  strong  the  construction  is.    And  notice  whether  the  loops  are  set  close 
together.     ITow  and  then  you  find  a  towel  so  poorly  made  that  the  loops  wear  right 
off,  leaving  bald  spots. 

Most  bargain  counters  will  be  offering  some  fancy  colorful  towels  this 
month.    And  if  you.  have  an  eye  for  color  or  a  taste  for  the  ornate,  these  may 
appeal  to  you.    But  before  you  buy  such  novelties  in  towels,  ask  the  store  whether 
the  color  is  fast  to  washing. 

And  speaking  again  of  wear  in  towels,   I  meant  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
the  selvage.    People  who  have  made  investigations  of  wear  in  towels  will  tell  you 
that  more  towels  wear  out  at  the  selvages  than  at  any  other  one  place.     So  before 
you  buy,  you.' 11  want  to  be  sure  that  the  selvage  is  firmly  woven.    Examine  the 
selvage.     See  if  the  weave  looks  strong  and  firm,  and  there  are  no  loose  ySr^i  inf(- 
Then,   if  you  are  buying  hemmed  towels,  be  sure  also  that  the  hems  are  well  made. 

ITow  to  go  back  over  these  points  for  shoppers.    When  is  a  towel  a  good  buy? 
Answer:     When  it  will  last  well  in  spite  of  wear  and  laundering  and  when  it  will 
absorb  moisture  readily.    And  the  characteristics  that  give  these  two  qualities? 
First,  fibers  all  of  the  same  kind  —  all  linen  or  all  cotton;   second,  long 
fibers  spun  into  st ro ng  yarns;  third,   every  yarn  well-fastened  into  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric;  fourth,  both  selvages  and  hems  well  reinforced;  and,   finally,  size 
and  weight  that  handles  and  launders  easily. 

Well,   so  much  for  towels.     IText  week  --  or  maybe  sooner  —  you  and  I  will 
have  a  talk  about  buying  sheets  and  pillowcases.     Some  future  day  perhaps  every 
sheet  and  pillowcase  on  sale  in  the  stores  will  have  a  label  attached  telling 
facts  about  the  quality  of  the  fabric  —  exact  facts  like  the  tensile  strength, 
and  the  thread  count,  and  the  amount  of  sizing  in  the  fabric,   and  whether  the 
sheet  is  a  "first"  or  a  "second"  according  to  good  textile  standards,  and  what  the 
cloth  weighs  per  square  yard.    Labels  like  this  would  give  satisfaction  to  every- 
body, I  believe  —  to  the  manufacturer  and  storekeeper  and  also  to  you  and  me  -- 
the  consumers.     We  would  have  a  cleo.rer  u_nder standing  all  around.    And  you  know 
this  isn't  a  revolutionary  idea  at  all.    Large  hotels  and  hospitals  and  government 
institutions  all  purchase  their  sheets  and  pillowcases  now  by  specifications. 

Well,  more  about  sheets  and  pillowcases  some  other  day. 


